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H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


ALDWYCH 
BRIAN REECE ROSEMARY HARRIS 
MARGOT STEVENSON 


in 


the seven year itch 


APOLLO 
George G Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd. 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


CLOBE 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 
in his own play 
SOMEONE WAITING 


with ADRIANNE ALLEN 


PHOENIX 


VIVIEN LAURENCE 
LEIGH OLIVIER 


in 


THE SLEEPING PRINCE 
by TERENCE RATTIGCAN 
with 
MARITA HUNT 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


HAYMARKET 
JOHN GIELCUD 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 
IRENE WORTH 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


in 


A DAY BY THE SEA 


by N. C. Hunter 


PICCADILLY 


By arrangemer:t with Frith Banbury Ltd. 


Ps.MELA 


FAUL 
BROWN SCOFIELD 
and 
CLADYS COOPER 


A QUESTION OF FACT 
A new Play by Wynyard Browne 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
HERMIONE BADDELEY 
DORA BRYAN 1AN CARMICHAEL 


“AT THE LYRIC” 


A new Revue directed by William Chappell 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Daily 2.30 and 7 p.m. 
*s CINDERELLA ” 


MAX BYGRAVES MR. PASTRY 
JON PERTWEE CYRIL WELLS 
ADELE DIXON JULIE ANDREWS 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
6.15 & 8.45 Mats. Weds. & Sats. 2.40 
BELITA and Great Company in 
‘¢ CHAMPAGNE ON ICE”’ 

_ Comedy, Thrills, Spectacle on Stage and Ice 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.30 
FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 
in New Folies Bergere Revue 


* PARDON MY FRENCH” 








LONDON’S SENSATIONAL 
ICE PANTOMIME ! 


HUMPTY 


DUMPTY 


ON ICE 
LAUGHTER! THRILLS ! 
SPECTACLE ! MUSIC ! 


For times of Performances 
See Daily Press 


There has been nothing prettier than 
Humpty Dumpty on Ice for many a long 
day—tThe Times. 

The whole show is delightful to the eye, 
brilliant costumes, unusual novelties; laughs 
are plentiful. The whole family will take 
this production to their hearts—Evening 
News. 


Seats: 3/6 6/- 8/6 10/6 12/6 


Reduced rates for parties of 12 or more 
except Saturday 8 p.m. performances. 
seats no reduction. 6/- for 4/6. 

6/-. 10/6 for 8/6. 12/6 for * 
Bookable from EMPIRE POOL BOX OFFICE 
(WEM 1234) TICKET AGENCIES OR PAY 
AT DOORS . 


EMPIRE POOL - WEMBIEY 




















THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECK AND DRAMA 


3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS’ COURSE 


(Diploma accepted for Qualified Teacher Status) 
Combining STAGE COURSE 


1 YEAR COURSE FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


(Accepted Students eligible for Ministry 
Grant Aid) 


A few Scholarships are offered for men and 
women students 


Write to Registrar for Prospectus 


Lamorbey Park Sidcup Kent 
(30 minutes from Charing Cross) 





Wherever smoking is permitted —ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN Limousines and _ saloons 
available by the hour and for any longer period. 


SELF-DRIVE New saloon cars at special rates for 
evening hire from 5p.m.togam. Also by the day, 
week or longer periods. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON S.W.1 


Telephone Also at NEASDEN LANE, NW 10 (Tel. GlAdstone 6474) 


SLOane 


and at 112 NORTH END ROAD, W /4 (Tel. FULham 6846) 


Address in Paris S.F.L. GODFREY DAVIS 38 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND PARIS 8e 











Theatrical 
Portraits 


Harrods take pleasure in announcing 
their new service for professional 
artistes—studio portraits at specially 
reduced prices. 


The sitting fee of 3 gns. includes 4 
half-plate matt proofs and 3 whole- 
plate glossy prints of any one position. 


For an appointment or for further 


information ring SLOane 1234, 
extension 551. 


Portrait Studio, Fourth Floor 
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LONDON Swi 
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HARRODS LTD 








Maytair Catering 
Co Ltd 


34 NORTH ROW, PARK LANE, Wi 


* 


SPECIALIST CATERERS 


(under Royal Patronage) 


& 
HIRE FURNISHERS 


* 
Every Occasion and Anywhere 
* 


WHEN ENTERTAINING 
Consult us — we can assist 
MAYFAIR 0175 * 











Dont you wish 


you could sleep 
like a child ? 


Drink 


delicious 


@eeeteeee 
P. 919A 


THEN, let the wish encourage you to take action! Do 
what so many thousands of others do—drink delicious 
*Ovaltine’ before you go to bed. 


A cup of * Ovaltine’ last thing at night helps to relax nervous 
tensions and promote the conditions favourable to natural, refresh- 
ing sleep. Prepared from Nature's best foods, * Ovaltine’ is easily 
digested and absorbed. While you sleep, its nutritive elements 
fortified with additional vitamins—assist in replacing lost energy 
and in maintaining health and strength. 


For these reasons ‘ Ovaltine’ has long been the regular bedtime 
beverage in countless homes throughout the world. 


No other beverage can give you better sleep 


Prices in Great Britain 
and N. Ireland, 
1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 


. 
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JANUARY 1954 


THEATRE WORLD 


Angus McBean 


Fay Compton 
as Constance in ‘“* King John,” in the scene in which she is driven to distraction by 
the death of her young son. iss Compton has done brilliant work for the Old Vic 
this seasen and her performances have been among the most outstanding for 1953 
in the London theatre. 
™ 3 





FOR THE WELL-GROOMED MAN 
amazin NEW PHILIPS 





DRY SHAVER 
with exclusive 


BI-AX 


> shaving head 


REVOLUTIONIZES DRY SHAVING/ 


ERE IT iS! What you’ve been waiting for! The dry shaver that gives 
~ a really perfect shave — quicker, easier, cleaner, smoother than ever 


before. 


It’s the new precision-built Philips Philishave with the exclusive 


BI-AX Shaving Head, which gives 36,000 genuine shaving actions 


a minute. 


UNIQUE ROTARY 
CUTTING ACTION 


The Philishave works on an entirely 
different principle from any other 
shaver. It has a unique rotary cutting 
action which doesn’t just snip at the 
hairs, but genuinely shaves them. Very 
easy to use, too—fits snugly into your 
hand so you can turn it about at all 








angles. Easy to clean as well. Supplied 
in an extremely smart case of imitation 
pony-skin lined with velvet or zip- 
fastened leather pouch. For AC/DC 
mains 110-130 and 

200-250 volts or 

120-volt dry 

batteryoperation. 

Plugs into lamp 

socket if desired. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


CENTURY HOUSE - 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS ° 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE - 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT - 
FLASHBULBS * GRAMOPHONE RECORDS ° 


LONDON - W.C.2 


* PHOTOFLUX’ 


RADIOGRAMS AND RECORD PLAYERS, ETC. 





(Ps.286D) 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 
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Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 





Over the Footlights 


N the eve of 1954 we take this opportunity of 

wishing our readers a very happy and pros- 
perous New Year and continued joy in the theatre. 
During the past twelve months our readership has 
increased considerably in every part of the world, 
and in this frontier-conscious age it is an encour- 
aging thought that love of the drama surmounts 
all barriers of distance, race and language. 

The New Year is always a time of looking back 
and looking forward. A time, too, when we would 
rather recall pleasant memories of the year just 
over. 1953 had its disappointments but there is 
much to remember with pride and pleasure, par- 
ticularly in the Autumn Season. This was a year 
of some fine performances in the West End. And 
at a time when there is some misgiving in the 
nation about the fatuous “ too-old-at-forty ” 
maxim, it is well to remind ourselves that among 
our actors and actresses true greatness seems often 
to come at sixty and over! Helen Haye scored 
the triumph of her career in Anastasia at seventy- 
eight; Dame Sybil Thorndike enchants with 
another beautiful performance in A Day by the 
Sea at seventy-one; Isabel Jeans at past sixty was 
never more elegant than in A Woman of No 


Importance, while Gladys Cooper reaches new 
histrionic heights in her latest play A Question of 
Fact, and looks more beautiful than ever at sixty- 
five. In an Old Vic Season outstanding for its 
acting, Fay Compton is a bright particular star in 
her late fifties. 1953 also saw the incomparable 
brilliance of the Lunts, both in their sixties. 
Other performances of 1953 which remain in 
the memory include those of Dorothy Tutin in her 


Mary Jerrold 


as she appears in Graham Greene’s ‘“* The 
Living Room’ which reached its 300th per- 
formance at Wyndham’s Theatre on Ist 
January. Miss Jerrold, who recently cele- 
brated her 76th birthday, is scoring one of her 
greatest successes as Aunt Teresa in this play. 
Mother of TV cook Philip Harben, her career 
occupies more than two columns in_ the 
theatre’s *‘ Who’s Who.” She has played in 
such favourites as ‘‘ Milestones,”’ **°Mary Rose *’ 
and * Arsenic and Old Lace.”’ 


tremendously moving réle in The Living Room; Trevor Howard in The Devil's General; 
Alec Clunes in Carrington, V.C.; Noél Coward in The Apple Cart; Flora Robson in The 


(Continued overleaf) 





PERIOD 
and 
MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 








ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White ¢ Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


ARMOUR, 
FOR HIRE 


SPANGLING 
and 
EMBROIDERY 
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Return; Kay Hammond in Pygmalion; the 
Oliviers in The Sleeping Prince; Alan Webb 
in The Confidential Clerk; Phyllis Calvert in 
Escapade; and, last but not least, Michael 
Redgrave and Peggy Ashcroft in the magni- 
ficent production of Antony and Cleopatra 
which came to London from Stratford. 
Roger MacDougall’s Escapade, Graham 
Greene’s The Living Room, T. S. Eliot’s The 
Confidential Clerk, and N. C. Hunter’s A 
Day by the Sea, were undoubtedly the 
dramatic hits of the year, and among the 
comedies Rattigan’s The Sleeping Prince; 
the American importations, the seven year 
itch and The Moon is Blue; The Private Life 
of Helen, As Long as They're Happy and 
Birthday Honours met with general appro- 
val. The thriller continued to hold its own 
in Agatha Christie’s Witness for the Prose- 
cution and Emlyn Williams’ Someone Wait- 
ing. Quite a few musicals came into the 
West End, and in addition to the expected 
success of the American Guys and Dolls and 
The King and I, Paint Your Wagon was 
another popular import from America, while 
the English musical, The Glorious Days 
achieved a long Coronation run at the 
Palace, and a triumph for Anna Neagle. 


Nor shall we forget the perfection of 
Venice Preserv’'d and The Way of the World 
in John Gielgud’s Season at Hammersmith, 
or the aptness of that delightful revue, Airs 
on a Shoestring at the Royal Court. 

One cannot deny there was a number of 
failures: some very much justified and 


Lizbeth Webb 


the Reading born girl who, as the only English lead in 
*“*Guys and Dolls,” the American musical at the 
London Coliseum, has made a great personal hit as the 
Salvation Army lass, Sarah Brown. Lizbeth first came 
into prominence as the star in ‘* Bless the Bride,”’ a 
show which the late Sir Charles B. Cochran com- 
missioned Sir Alan P. Herbert to write for her. She 
became, as a result, identified with the number “ I’ve 
Never Been Kissed Before,” and in ‘* Guys and Dolls ” 
she sings “I’ve Never Been in Love _ Before.” 


(Portrait by Rimis) 


others unexpected. Most sensational of 
short runners were The Macreary Whirl (4 
performances); Bruno and Sidney (5); 13 For 
Dinner (1) and Ustinov’s No Sign of the 
Dove (9). 

At Covent Garden new ballets included 
The Shadow, Veneziana and Homage to the 
Queen. Benjamin’ Britten’s Coronation 
opera, Gloriana, aroused much controversy, 
though on the whole one felt this was not 
the work for the Great Occasion. 

Unhappily there was no new Christopher 
Fry work in 1953, though, as we go to press, 
comes the announcement of his new play, 
The Dark is Light Enough, in which Dame 
Edith Evans is to star. 

There were many sad losses for the 
theatre during the year; among them Sir 
Godfrey Tearle, Eugene O'Neill, Cecil 
Trouncer, Sophie Fedorovitch, Raymond 
Lovell, Lee Ephraim, Reginald Purdell, 
Harold Warrender, Roland Young and Ivor 
Barnard. 

1953 marked the centenary of the birth 
of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, famous 
actor, manager, and dramatic author. 


TAIL PIECE: 

Without comment we give below some 
theatrical New Year Resolutions sent by one 
of our readers, Mr. Arthur Winckless! 

Peter Brook’s return to the English 
theatre and a production of Robinson by 
Jules Supervielle, directed by Brook. 

Kenneth Tynan writing for 
WoRLD. 

The Critics invited 
instead of first nights. 

A love of theatre and a sense of decency 
by the gallery first nighters. 

All programmes free in all theatres. 

A few less theatre clubs doing far better 
work. 


And: The National Theatre Built. 


THEATRE 


to 


second nights 


FS. 


Cover portrait: Valerie Hobson and Herbert Lom in The King and I (Angus McBean) 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“The Clandestine 
Hammersmith, 

“ The Dance 
November. 

‘‘Pygmalion”’—St. James’s, 18th November. 

“Someone Waiting '’—Clobe, 25th Nov. 

‘* The Pleasure of Your Company ’—Water- 
gate, 25th November. 

“A Day by the Sea ’’—Haymarket, 26th 
November. 

The Orchard Walls ’’—St. Martin's, 
November. 

“The Boy Friend’’—Embassy, |st December. 

(See pages 26, 27) 


“A Question of Fact ’—Piccadilly, 
December. 


Marriage "» — King’s, 
16th November. 


Dress ’’—Embassy, 17th 


13th 


10th 











“ The Clandestine Marriage ” 


(King’s, Hammersmith) 


N view of the popularity of The School 

for Scandal and She Stoops to Conquer, 
and the frequency with which they are 
revived, it is strange that this joint work by 
George Colman and David Garrick, which 
is a worthy forerunner to those prime 
favourites, is not oftener to be seen. 

The story is a good one and the plot does 
not get lost. The secret marriage is the key 
to every situation. The characters are 
diverse and lively. First in interest, as in 
degree, is Lord Ogleby, whose character is 
almost fantastic and yet has so much 
vitality it seems almost too much for the 
rest of the structure. 

It is six years after the accession of 
George III. The influence of Richardson 
was still strong. The playwright, copying 
the novelist, saw that a sure way to succeed 
was to take a young girl, attribute to her all 
tender virtues, enshrine her in vague senti- 
ment, and make her the object of masculine 
attention and the victim of hard luck. In 
this play, Fanny Sterling, already secretly 
wed to Lovewell, unconsciously exerts that 
powerful attraction of what is unattainable 
in the direction of her elder sister’s pros- 
pective husband and of his exhausted roué 
of an uncle. The poor girl’s embarrassment 
is well exploited but a happy ending to it is 
allowed her. 

Mr. Wolfit plays Ogieby as a kindly olu 
pantaloon whom one would hesitate to call 
lecherous. This is not a debauchee, surely, 
but just an old fop still capable of hope and 
fine sentiments, a case of the heart wearing 
out its sheath, perhaps. Inwardly, he is 
forever young, idealistic, romantic. This 
makes him outwardly ridiculous, but he also 


retains the ability to fall in love and the 
character to stand to his position and act 
with generosity when disappointment inevit- 
ably awakens him. 

Some needed Hogarthian touches were 
supplied by Michael Blythe, an amusing 
Brush, and Marion Marshall as_ the 
Chambermaid. Ernest Hare interpreted Mr. 
Sterling on the pattern of Squire Allworthy, 
bringing out the merit which the name now 
implies. Ellen Pollock, as Mrs. Heidelberg, 
marred a comic performance with a need- 
less foreign accent. Rosalind Iden infused 
Miss Sterling with spirited obstinacy but 
lacked her fundamental spite. Sarah 
Carter’s Fanny had not the gentle, melting 
qualities of the ideal period heroine but she 
spoke with admirable clarity. 

It was a jolly, light, costume comedy and 
decently presented. In the production Mr. 
Wolfit had been assisted by Mr. Hare. 

H.G.M. 


Alan Webb 


as he appears in the réle of Eggerson, the elderly 
retiring private secretary in T, S. Eliot’s ‘“* The 
Confidential Cierk,’’ which has now passed its 100th 
performance at the Lyric. Mr. Webb has scored a 
great personal crecess for this delightful character 
study, which hzcs emerged as one of the best 
performances of 1953. (Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 





“ The Dance Dress ” (Embassy) 
HE theme of Michael Voysey’s play is 
really young love, which the dance 
dress symbolises with full and poignant 
significance, but the sordid setting and the 
cold-blooded crime committed by one of 
the lovers spoils the poetry. 

A play with only three characters is a 
strain on actors and audience. The action 
takes place in a squalid room. To relieve 
monotony, the ingenious set by Margaret 
Peacock had transparent walls, but these 
disclosed a tenement neighbourhood denu- 
ded of neighbours. The lovers are young, 
ignorant and penniless, but confident, ardent 
and hopeful. The girl is sweetly patient, but 
the boy believes in taking what you want. 
The girl wants a certain dance dress and the 
boy obtains it for her. Her tremulous 
pleasure when he gives it to her has pathetic 
beauty. They spend the night together and 
have real eggs for breakfast. The experience 
of watching eggs boiled on the stage is rare 
but not of great value. Robert Mitchell's 
production seemed rather slow. A juvenile 
thruster called Marlene appears from time 
to time and represents the rest of the world. 
Una Victor could not, of course, fill this 
role, but she went as far as could be expec- 
ted to supply the needed backing. It 


Geraldine McEwan and Leslie Phillips in Arthur 

Watkyn’s successful comedy, *‘ For Better, for Worse 

« «+» which celebrated its first birthday at the Comedy 

Theatre on 17th December and continues to be one 
of the most popular plays in Town. 


transpires that the boy has -hashed the shop- 
keeper—an old woman, who dies of her 
injury—stolen the dress and robbed the till. 
The girl suffers a revulsion of feeling but 
her love remains. Possession of the dress 
is now dangerous and the girl’s anguished 
attempt to revive the boy’s hope by 
resuming it brings catastrophe. 

Helena Hughes conveyed the pathos of 
the girl’s position and the poetry of her 
gentle nature in a performance which held 
the imagination. Neil McCallum was not 
so successful. He had a more difficult task 
with the part of the murderer. H.G.M. 


“ Pygmalion ” (St. James's) 

OHN CLEMENTS’ delightful revival of 
J Shaw’s play is a wonderful vehicle for 
Kay Hammond’s full-blooded and_ full- 
throated Eliza. This is an enchanting per- 
formance and most moving in the meta- 
morphosis from cockney gutter snipe to 
young lady of finer feeling. 

Remembering the authenticity of Clements’ 
Man and Superman we were not surprised 
to see a real old taxi of vintage years, nor 
at the fascinating use of phonograph-cum- 
embryo tape-recording machine in Eliza’s 
first lesson in phonetics. 

Mr. Clements’ Professor Higgins is on the 
whole sutdued and there is admirable sup- 
port in Nicholas Hannen’s very human 
Colonel Pickering; Athene Seyler’s Mrs. 
Higgins, Nuna Davey’s Mrs. Pearce and, 
above all Charles Victor’s irresistible Alfred 
Doolittle. Robert Beaumont was perhaps 
made to appear far too silly and ineffectual 
as Freddy Eynsford Hill, but this is a small 
quibble compared with the excellence of a 
production which went far to discount the 
unsatisfactory last act. Laurence Irving 
designed the settings, with costumes by 
Elizabeth Haffenden. FS. 


“The Pleasure of Your Company ” 
(New Watergate Theatre Club) 
N 25th 
entertainment gave us the pleasure of 
Doris Hare’s company, supported by Isla 


November, at 9 o'clock, this 


Dicky Dawson and Michael 
Jessett. The opening and much of the 
connecting material was of the pseudo- 
impromptu order. Miss Hare’s burlesque of 
a settled refugee informing an American 
soldier about points of interest on Finchley 
Road was very amusing. Mr. Jessett showed 
quiet skill with a Spanish guitar, Mr. 
Dawson gave some quiet imitations of film 
actors and Miss Isla Cameron sang quietly. 
The show seemed to go over well. H.G.M. 


Cameron, 





“A Day by 
the Sea” 


A scene from Act Il 
of N. C. Hunter's 
new play at the Hay- 
market. With its 
brilliant cast, “A 
Day by the Sea” is 
certain to prove as 
successful as the auth- 
or’s previous triumph, 
** Waters of the 
Moon” at the same 
theatre. In the picture 
L to R are Patricia 
Laurence as_ Elinor 
Eddison, Irene Worth 
as Frances’ Farrar, 
Frederick Piper as 
William Gregson, 
Sybil Thorndike as 
Laura Anson, Peter 
Murphy as Toby 
Eddison, Ralph Rich- 
ardson as Dr. Farley, 
Megs Jenkins as Miss 
Mathieson and John 
Gielgud as Julian 
Anson. (Picture by 
Angus MacBean.) 


“Someone Waiting ” (Globe) 
Y means of a plot of considerable com- 
plexity Mr. Williams has given us a 
murder thriller of unusual intensity. It is 


not always possible to believe entirely in 


the reactions of the characters but all the 
same the interest never flags. As the some- 
what seedy examination coach, Mr. Fenn, 
Emlyn Williams himself gives a performance 
of great subtlety. Fenn is the father of a 
young man wrongly hanged for murder and 
he it is who brings the real criminal to 
justice, though several corpses perforce 
accumulate before this desirable end is 
reached. Excellent performances are given 
by Adrianne Allen, Campbell Cotts, John 
Stratton and Gladys Henson. The play is 
directed by Noel Willman, with settings by 
Michael Weight. F.S. 


“ A Day by the Sea ” (Haymarket) 
R. Hunter must already have tired of 
being called the English Chekov. The 
truth is he has a great gift for characterisa- 
tion and, like the Russian master, a way of 
presenting life naturally and quietly, like a 
slowly moving river. The people assembied 
in Laura Anson’s home in Dorset are real 
people and we care very much how they will 
solve each his particular problem. True 
enough the author is incredibly fortunate in 
the cast and it is difficult to say who among 
them most earns our gratitude. 
Sybil Thorndike broods maternally over 
her house and family, which includes the 


aged ex-mountaineer, David Anson (bril- 
liantly played by Lewis Casson), who is 
sleeping away the last days of his life. Dr. 
Farley, hard-drinking but philosophical 
medico, is installed to look after the old man 
(another outstanding study by Ralph Rich- 
ardson) and he in turn is pursued by a 
frustrated children’s nurse (Megs Jenkins). 
The love interest is provided by the strange 
case of Frances Farrar (Irene Worth), a 
young widow with a shadowed matrimonial 
past, and Julian Anson, the coldly meticu- 
lous son of the house, whose career in the 
Foreign Office does not succeed as he hoped 
and whose heart only warms to life after 
this bitter disappointment. 

John Gielgud has directed this gently 
moving play with detailed care and the 
realistic settings are by Felix Kelly. FS. 


“The Orchard Walls ” (St. Martin's) 

ET in an unspecified Cathedral town, 

R. F. Delderfield’s new play seems to 
take us back to the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and the young lovers therein, who fly 
to Gretna Green, are mentally back in the 
middle of the last. It is a love story within 
a love story, comfortably blinkered to a 
happy ending. 

The progressive Headmistress of a Girls’ 
School has written off the travelling writer 
and publicist whom she loves but who has 
never declared himself to her and has set 
herself to devote her future happily to the 
school. One of the girls, aged 17, and the 





18-year-old son of the owner of the local 
garage appear to be in love. The girl's 
mother removes her daughter from school 
and buys her a ticket to Vancouver to 
spend a couple of years with an aunt. The 
young lovers are distraught and the Head 
sympathises with them, to the annoyance of 
the girl's mother, who makes the point that 
she sent her daughter to school to be 
educated, tacitly limiting that term to mean 
instruction in set subjects. 


The playing of John Charlesworth as the 
boy and Dorothy Gordon. as the girl forced 
one to take their love as seriously as we 
were meant to do. If the author had 
brought on the girl in the first scene, instead 
of keeping her back until the last, required 
sympathy would be won earlier. Their 
elopement is extravagantly featured by one 
of the School Governors in his newspaper! 
This fills out the play and gives the Head a 
good scene showing him the door. 


Valerie White, relying much on spectacles, 
played the Head with a nice adjustment of 
dry intelligence, humour and charm. Cyril 
Raymond easily supplied the lecturer turned 
lover. Gillian Lind, as the Assistant Head, 
gave subtle fascination to an unpopular 
type. For the closest approximation to real 
life, however, Helen Horsey, in her one 
appearance as the girl’s mother, played the 
ace... Jchn Forbes-Sempill produced the 
play in a pleasarit old-world set. H.G.M. 


“ A Question of Fact ” (Picgadilly) 
YNYARD Browne, whose The Holly 
and the Ivy was a considerable success, 

has written another serious play of great 


appeal. It poses the problem of a brilliant 
young schoolmaster, an adopted child, who 
discovers that his father was hanged for 
murder. He is told this unpleasant fact at 
the time of his marriage, which as a result 
is threatened with disaster. In his deter- 
mination to get at the true facts Paul Gar- 
diner (Paul Scofield) tracks down his mother, 
who, instead of the downtrodden, defeated 
and poverty-stricken ageing lady he had 
expected, turns out to be a forceful, elegant 
career woman of considerable means. She 
it is who ultimately saves her son from 
wrecking his career and marriage. 

Paul Scofield and Gladys Cooper, as 
mother and son, give brilliant performances, 
which should not be missed. Another 
delightful character study comes from 
Harold Scott as the lovable schoolmaster 
who befriends the Gardiners and speaks 
many words of wisdom and quaint humour. 
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Pamela Brown’s unusual personality some- 
how gets in the way of the young wife’s 
essential simplicity, but in the more drama- 
tic moments Miss Brown is superb. Maureen 
Delany, Mary Hinton and Henry Hewitt 
give excellent support. Frith Banbury 
directs with a sure touch and the married 
master’s house attached to the public school 
has been given a solid gothic academic look 
by Reece Pemberton. FS. 


OPERA 


“Don Pasquale ” (Sadler's Wells) 

ONIZETTI’S comic opera is a gay and 

heartless harlequinade in which an 
amorous old bachelor is befooled and de- 
frauded by two young lovers set on by a 
mischievous doctor and as such it had a 
capital revival in November in a new Eng- 
lish version by Edward J. Dent. The music 
was delightfully sung by a most apt quartette 
and Osbert Lancaster’s decor, accurate to 
the date of the work (1843), bright and in- 
genious, had the happy suggestion of 
puppetry needed to maintain lightness and 
swift gaiety. Basil Coleman’s production 
was brisk and full of humour and intro- 
duced many supers to help the extravagance 
of story and bustle of plot. James Robert- 
son led the orchestra through the flowing 
and melodious score. 

Owen Brannigan as Don Pasquale was so 
endearing in the opening scene that it 
required all his determined comic acting 
later to avert sympathy from the old man 
when he suffered an expensive and prepos- 
terous hoax. Denis Dowling maintained 
an adroit Mephistophelian line of comedy 
as his “ friend,” Doctor Malatesta. At the 
second performance these two very fine 
singers were encored after their duet at the 
end of Act 3, Scene 1. Marjorie Shires was 
pert and sprightly as the heartless and high- 
noted Norina and Gerald Davies brought a 
pleasing tenor voice but a rather serious 
bearing to the part of her lover, Ernesto. 

H.G.M. 


“ Madam Butterfly ” (Covent Garden) 

N the revival on 8th December, the 

American coloured singer, Lenor Lafay- 
ette, was a most appealing Butterfly. Her 
voice had ample scope for this long singing 
role, but above all she was a superb actress 
who most convincingly conveyed the child- 
like innocence of the early scenes and the 
tragedy of the final moments; an effect 
greatly helped by her petite stature and 
oriental look. F.S. 





Whispers from the Wings by Looker-on 


MLYN Williams made such a success of 

his Dickens readings that his admirers 
refused to allow him to appear in a play for 
two years. During his Dickens tour of 
America he.began to feel the urge to write 
another play and, having always been 
fascinated by the art of story-telling, he 
decided upon a drama in which plot would 
be uppermost. A_ suspense story, as 
opposed to a psychological study such as he 
gave us in Night Must Fall, appealed to 
him—something with a gripping plot to 
keep the interest of the audience at concert 
pitch throughout the evening. 

He considered one or two different 
themes, but discarded them when they failed 
to stimulate his imagination. Then, out of 
the blue, came a letter from a woman of his 
acquaintance in England to tell him that 
her son had been hanged for murder. Emlyn 
had known the son, too, and it seemed 
impossible for the young man to have 
committed a crime of such violence. 

Could he really have done it? Emlyn 
began to meditate and wondered how the 
mother would feel if her son had been 
innocent. In the course of his speculation 
he realised this tragic letter had provided 
him with the plot of the play he had been 
wanting to write. He would write a 
revenge story, concerning the father of a 
boy who had been hanged for a murder he 
had not committed. And so Someone Wait- 
ing came into being and is now being 
performed at the Globe Theatre. 

Though out of the sixteen plays Emlyn 
has written, only three are concerned with 
murder—A Murder Has Been Arranged, 
Night Must Fall and Someone Waiting— 
many playgoers are apt to regard him 
primarily as an author of stage thrillers. 
His mastery of stagecraft in creating an 
atmosphere of almost unbearable suspense 
and devising ingenious complications cf 
plot may have led to this misconception, 
because all three plays contain powerfully 
dramatic scenes that linger long in the 
memory. Nor must it be forgotten that as 
an actor Emlyn made his first sensational 
success in a _ thriller—as the homicidal 
maniac in The Case of the Frightened Lady, 
by Edgar Wallace. Since then he has 
specialised in sinister stage rdles, though all 
have not been branded with murder. 

In Someone Waiting the murder takes 
place before the play opens. The first act 


Emlyn Williams in a scene from his own play, 
**Someone Waiting,”’ now running successfully at the 
Globe Theatre. 


is one of detection and by the interval the 
audience know the identity of the criminal; 
the second act is a study in concentrated 
suspense and the third presents the revenge 
plan in action. In writing the play Emlyn 
carefully worked backwards from the final 
curtain; it would naturally he impossible for 
an author to start from the beginning and 
trust to luck that his characters would lead 
him towards a sensational finale. 

The greatest possible care has to be taken 
in writing the simplest lines in a thriller— 
lines which would be regarded as no more 
than ordinary conversational dialogue in any 
other kind of play—because the audience 
regard every single detail with suspicion. A 
thriller must never cheat by letting the on- 
lonker down in the last few minutes, after 
having kept him on tenterhooks all evening. 
Everything has to be convincing, plausible 
and probable. 

The planning of a thriller is a challenge 
to the writer. It is watched in the theatre 
by people who are not only eager to dis- 
cover the identity of the criminal or to guess 
the means by which he will meet his doom, 
but by people equally anxious to catch the 
author off his guard so that they can write 
to him, triumphantly pointing out any 
howler. (Continued on page 22) 





The Leading Costumiers 


& Co 
6 e 52 
of Covent Garden 
Chu Chin Chow 
The Maid of the Mountains 
Rose Marie 
Show Boat 
Bitter Sweet 
The Three Musketeers 
White Horse Inn 
The Song of the Drum 
Casanova 
Careless Rapture 
Crest of the Wave 
The Dancing Years 
Henry V 
Gay Rosalinda 
Three Waltzes 


Much Ado About Nothing 
Song of Norway 
Perchance to Dream 


Lady Windermere’s Fan 
Carousel 


Wild Violets 
King’s Rhapsody 
The Young Elizabeth 
Call Me Madam 
The Queen of Spades 


Quadrille 


A Woman of No Importance 
The Glorious Days 


Gloriana 


The King and I 





The 
King 
and 1°° 


at Drury Lane 


Right: Anna Leonowens (Valerie 
Hobson), a young widow, has come 
to Siam with her son Louis (Roy 
Grant) to be governess to the children 
of the King. When the ship arrives 
at Bangkok, Anna, a little afraid at 
the strangeness of everything, sings 
“| Whistle a Happy Tune.” Below: 
While Captain Orton (John Harvey, 
left) looks on, Anna is greeted by the 
unfriendly Prime Minister, the Krala- 
home (Martin Benson), while his 
slaves prostrate themselves. 





ae RURY Lane once again houses a brilliantly successful American musical. With music 

by Richard Rodgers and book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, “ The King 
and I” is based on “ Anna and the King of Siam” by Margaret Landon. John van Druten 
has directed the show, and the settings and lighting by Jo Mielziner, costumes by Irene 
Sharaff and choreography by Jerome Robbins have all helped to make this one of the most 
visually beautiful productions seen at Drury Lane for some years. The large cast is headed 
by two stars well known on stage and screen in Valerie Hobson and Herbert Lom, who have 

scored personal triumphs in their first venture into musical comedy. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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The charming scene 
in which Anna _ is 
introduced to the 
King’s numerous 
wives and children. 
Last to be presented 
is Prince Chulalong- 
korn, Crown Prince 
of Siam (Timothy 
Brooking). His 
mother and_ chief 
wife of the King, 
Lady Thiang (Muriel 
Smith, standing left), 
looks proudly on. 


Left: Anna, now instal- 
led in the palace, meets 
the King for the first time 
and reminds him that her 
contract stipulated that 
she should have a house 
of her own. The King, 
conveniently forgetting 
this clause in the agree- 
ment, refuses her request. 
In contrast, Tuptim (Dor- 
een Duke, /eft), a present 
to the King from the 
King of Burma, waits 
humbly on the pleasure 
of her royal master. 


Anna is an object of in- 
terest and curiosity to the 
royal wives, whom she 
learns will also be her 
pupils. They have never 
seen a crinoline and ask 
her if that is her real 
shape. Anna gaily reveals 
her ankles and tells them 
that, though a governess. 
she is no different from 
other women and _ that 
she too has known 
romance. 








Determined to have a 
house of her own Anna 
sees to it that the King 
does not forget her re- 
quest, and teaches the 
children to sing “ There's 
No Place Like Home.” 
The King, meantime, 
taken aback at finding 
someone as obstinate as 
himself, sings “A Puzzle- 
ment” and gives Prince 
Chulalongkorn some 
advice on the correct 
behaviour of monarchs. 


Peace restored, Anna 
continues her class. She 
and her pupils have 
taken to each other from 
the start. In this delight- 
ful scene Anna sings one 
of the show's most popu- 
lar numbers, “ Getting to 
Know You™ while she 
shakes hands with each 
child in turn. 


The royal wives and 
children have their 
first geography les- 
son. A new map has 
arrived from Eng- 
land and Anna 
shows them how 
small are Siam and 
England compared 
with the rest of the 
world. Her class be- 
comes a little noisy 
and disobedient 
when she tries to 
explain to them 
about snow, and the 
King, attracted by 
t he disturbance, 
comes in to restore 
order. 





The charming scene 
in which Anna _ is 
introduced to. the 
King’s numerous 
wives and children. 
Last to be presented 
is Prince Chulalong- 
korn, Crown Prince 
of Siam (Timothy 
Brooking). His 
mother and_ chief 
wife of the King, 
Lady Thiang (Muriel 
Smith, standing left), 
looks proudly on. 


Left: Anna, now instal- 
led in the palace, meets 
the King for the first time 
and reminds him that her 
contract stipulated that 
she should have a house 
of her own. The King, 
conveniently _ forgetting 
this clause in the agree- 
ment, refuses her request. 
In contrast, Tuptim (Dor- 
een Duke, /eft), a present 
to the King from the 
King of Burma, waits 
humbly on the pleasure 
of her royal master. 


Anna is an object of in- 
terest and curiosity to the 
royal wives, whom she 
learns will also be her 
pupils. They have never 
seen a crinoline and ask 
her if that is her real 
shape. Anna gaily reveals 
her ankles and tells them 
that, though a governess. 
she is no different from 
other women and _ that 
she too has known 
romance. 








Determined to have a 
house of her own Anna 
sees to it that the King 
does not forget her re- 
quest, and teaches the 
children to sing “ There's 
No Place Like Home.” 
The King, meantime, 
taken aback at finding 
someone as obstinate as 
himself, sings “A Puzzle- 
ment” and gives Prince 
Chulalongkorn some 
advice on the correct 
behaviour of monarchs. 


Peace restored, Anna 
continues her class. She 
and her pupils have 
taken to each other from 
the start. In this delight- 
ful scene Anna sings one 
of the show’s most popu- 
lar numbers, “ Getting to 
Know You™ while she 
shakes hands with each 
child in turn. 


The royal wives and 
children have their 
first geography les- 
son. A new map has 
arrived from Eng- 
land and Anna 
shows them how 
small are Siam and 
England compared 
with the rest of the 
world. Her class be- 
comes a little noisy 
and disobedient 
when she tries to 
explain to them 
about snow, and the 
King, attracted by 
t he _ disturbance, 
comes in to restore 
order. 





Lady Thiang overhears Tuptim Anna is helping the King with his correspondence. But it is 

and her lover, Lun Tha (Jan . court etiquette that no-one’s head must be higher than the 

Muzurus), discuss the hopeless- monarch’s, and the governess thus eventually finds herself 
ness of their love. on the floor beside the King. 


Among his letters the King has written to President Lincoln of the U.S.A. offering elephants 

to transport guns in the American Civil War. Then he gathers his wives, children and court 

around him and, with Anna obediently following suit, invokes the aid of Buddha. For news 

has come that the palace is to have a visit from Sir Edward Ramsay, one of Great Britain’s 

Ambassadors. The King, who is unconsciously coming under the influence of Anna, is very 
anxious to impress the visiting diplomat and to prove that he is no barbarian. 
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The Ambassador is coming earlier than expected and Anna has to work against time to get the 

wives arrayed in the crinoline dresses which will indicate how civilised the monarch is. A 

rehearsal is held, but with most amusing results from the back view when the wives make their 
accustomed obeisance. 


learns of Lan Tha and 


Sir Edward Ramsay (Ronald Leigh Hunt, right) is an old Anna 
friend of Anna’s. The King, observing this, is not a little Tuptim’s plan to run away that 


jealous and when the time for dinner arrives he forestalls night and though she is afraid 
the Ambassador’s attempt to escort the governess to the for them she is sympathetic to- 
banqueing hall. It is clear that the King is rapidly learning wards these two young lovers, 

European ways. for she was in love herself once. 
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Three scenes from the en- 
chanting ballet which tells the 
story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
as seen through Siamese eyes. 
This ballet is given as an 
after-dinner entertainment in 
honour of the Ambassador 
and in the top picture (left) 
can be seen the chorus. Tup- 
tim is the narrator and she 
becomes so carried away by 
the story of Eliza’s plight that 
in the end she finds herself 
jJenouncing the tyranny of the 
King over his wives. Left, 
Eliza (Sonya Hana, kneeling) 
with the Angel (Joan Elvin) in 
the snowstorm, and, below, 
the final scene in the ballet in 
which Eliza goes to heaven. 














Later that evening Anna dances with the Am- 

bassador, but the King disapproves. Shortly 

after Sir Edward Ramsay leaves and it is then 

that his Majesty presents the governess with a 

valuable emerald ring as a reward for her help 
over the Ambassadorial visit. 


Left alone Anna teaches the King to dance 

the polka. He proves an apt pupil, and as 

they whirl around the room it is obvious 

that these two are more than drawn to 

each other, though no word passes between 
them as to their real feeling. 


The dramatic scene after Tuptim has been discovered running away from the harem with her 

lover. The infuriated King orders a whipping and Anna, after pleading for mercy for the 

girl, seizes the hand of the slave about to lash Tuptim. Anna, shocked by this barbaric 
behaviour, denounces the King. 





After the quarrel Anna decides to leave Siam 

but before she finally sails the King falls 

ill and his chief wife, Lady Thiang, begs the 

governess to see her husband before she 

goes. Above: the dying King insists on 

returning the emerald ring which Anna had 
sent back to him. 


Left: The children beseech Anna to stay 
as their governess, and she finds it impossible 
to resist them. 


Below: The final scene in the play in which 

the Crown Prince announces, as his father 

dies, the reforms he intends to introduce 
into Siam now he is to become King. 





The Chatelaine 
of 


Primrose Hill 
by Eric Johns 


Right: Julia Neilson as Olga in 
** The Red Lamp ” in 1889. 


HANDSOME woman. wearing her hair 

in a becoming coiffure of soft grey 
curls, is often to be seen at one of the 
windows of what is virtually a miniature 
grey brick chateau overlooking the slopes of 
Primrose Hill. Having lived there for more 
than forty years, she is a beloved and 
familiar figure in the district. As young folk 
go by, they salute her and call out, “ Good 
day, Mrs. Terry!” They have only ever 
seen her sitting in that long narrow window 
or under a decorative magnolia tree in the 
garden during sunny spring and summer 
days, but their parents and grandparents 
saw Mrs. Terry—as Julia Neilson—playing 
the romantic heroine in many a cloak and 
sword drama. 

Sixty-five years have come and gone since 
that bewitching girl of twenty took the 
advice of W. S. Gilbert and abandoned a 
musical career in favour of the theatre. She 
made her debut at the Lyceum as Cynisca 
in Pygmalion and Galatea, with the fabu- 
lously beautiful Mary Anderson; in less 
than two months she herself was playing 
Galatea to the Pygmalion of Lewis Waller 
at the Savoy. For the next twelve years 
she was in great demand as a West End 
leading lady and appeared with Alexander, 
Tree, Wyndham and Hare in a variety of 
different parts, ranging from Princess Flavia 
in The Prisoner of Zenda to Constance in 
King John. 

Then, in 1900, she went into manage- 
ment at the Haymarket with her husband, 
Fred Terry, in Sweet Nell of Old Drury. 
It was so successful that they continued to 
play it for the next thirty years, ringing the 
changes from time to time with perfor- 
mances of The Scarlet Pimpernel, Henry of 
Navarre and a handful of other less popular 


fie cf 


plays. No man and wife could boast a 
more loyal and devoted public than Fred 
Terry and Julia Neilson. They appeared 
regularly in the West End and year after 
year packed theatres on the same provincial 
circuit with playgoers quite content to see 
them over and over again as Charles I] 
and Nell Gwyn or as Sir Percy and Lady 
Blakeney. 

After I had been Julia Neilson’s guest 
at lunch the other day I expressed a desire 
to write an article about her. “I shouldn't, 
if I were you,” she protested, as she escorted 
me to the front door, “I belong to the 
past.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth. She takes a lively interest in current 
theatrical affairs and enjoys discussing the 
present as much as recalling the past. 

She rather envied Helen Haye scoring the 
most spectacular success of her career at the 
age of 79, when she recently appeared as 
the Dowager Empress of Russia_ in 
Anastasia. “That could never have hap- 
pened in my day,” reflected Miss Neilson, 
“when actresses always had to be young 
and beautiful. I was still expected to be a 
sprightly, young Nell Gwyn when I was 
sixty-one, I suggested to my husband that 
it was time we played parts more in keeping 
with our age, but none of the scripts that 
came our way gave us any opportunity to 
appear as middle-aged or elderly people. 
We had become identified with romantic 
costume drama, in which the leading charac- 
ters are always young and full of life.” 

Julia Neilson does not get to the theatre 
very often these days, but listens-in a good 
deal and is an avid reader of books and 





articles written about the contemporary 
theatrical scene. “I cannot help feeling 
that leading players seek far too much 
publicity these days,” she remarked. “When 
they are ill the papers publish details of the 
nature of their maladies. In my days we 
attracted audiences on the strength of our 
work and very little was known about our 
private lives. If we were ill, we quietly 
disappeared from the public eye until we 
were well enough to resume our work. 
“IT am glad to see small parts so well 
acted these days; there is no question of an 
artist feeling ashamed of playing a minor 
role. When we were in management we 
followed the example of Irving, Tree and 
Alexander and engaged the best available 
players to support us. We gave Lilian 
Braithwaite the chance to put her foot on 
the first rung of the ladder in the West 
End when we cast her as Lady Olivia 
Vernon in the original production of Sweet 
Nell at the Haymarket. Thirty years ago, 
when we were touring in The Pimpernel and 
The Borderer, we engaged a youngster who 
had been walking-on in Charles Doran's 
production of The Merchant of Venice. 


His name was Donald Wolfit. 

“Times have changed a good deal, but 
managements still believe in trying-out plays 
in the provinces before they bring them to 
London. We always had the greatest respect 


for the opinion of provincial playgoers. 
Before we brought The Pimpernel to Town 
we tried it out at Nottingham. In that 
original dramatisation of Baroness Orczy’s 
novel there was a scene in which Sir Percy 
Blakeney was thrashed by Chauvelin. After 
the opening night we received an anony- 
mous letter from a well-meaning playgoer. 
It read: Never let an Englishman be 
thrashed by a Froggie on the stage. We 
recognised in those few words a piece of 
sound, constructive criticism and promptly 
set about re-writing the last scene.” 

When this Queen of our romantic comedy 
stage feels the urge to talk over old times 
with one who also basked in Edwardian 
limelight, she telephones her near-neigh- 
bour, Rose, Marchioness of Headfort, who, 
as Rosie Boote, captivated Gaiety patrons at 
the turn of the century. They enjoy a cosy 
chat in Julia Neilson’s sitting-room, which is 
dominated by a colourful painting of Fred 
Terry as Sir Percy Blakeney. It is a room 
devoted to relics of the famous. On the 
mantel shelf is a picture of Queen Alex- 
andra, inscribed with a Christmas greeting; 
beside it is a fan once used by Sarah 
Siddons and below it a silver box from the 


dressing table of another famous Sarah— 
the first Duchess of Marlborough. When 
coffee is brought in, these two popular 
actresses slip back half-a-century and recall 
the pleasures of their heyday—long before 
films, radio and _ television were even 
thought about as entertainment. 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

Equally careful playing is necessary in a 
thriller. At rehearsal actors must avoid 
looking guilty if they are not meant to 
appear so and they must speak their lines in 
an acceptable manner, refraining from 
behaving in a way likely to make other 
reasonably convincing characters appear 
foolish. Similarly, in actual performance, 
the members of the cast have to concentrate 
to an unusual degree because one wrong 
word, such as the substitution of days for 
months in a line of dialogue, might prove 
fatal and wreck the entire play. The end- 
less properties associated with thrillers— 
letters, revolvers, poison-bottles and the like 
—must always be to hand and never for- 
gotten by the actor. It is so easy for the 
author in writing or for the actor in per- 
formance to take a false step, which becomes 
a signal for someone waiting in the audience 
to pounce with the speed of the Flying 
Squad and make them only too aware of 
the error of their ways. 





“ Saints and Sinners ” (/rving) 

HE Independents’ revue, though not too 

happily entitled, was good by ordinary 
West End little theatre standard, but, in view 
of the fact that writers, composers and per- 
formers were all professionally engaged in 
other matters, the show was an impressive 
achievement which well deserved the acclaim 
which a full house accorded the first per- 
formance on Ist December. 

The numbers that seemed outstanding 
were mostly by Cyril Manning, but there 
was an amusing musical skit by Maurice 
Holstock and Betty Roe. The work of Bill 
and Beryll Clayton and Joan Rodney-Deane 
was very accomplished, bet the item that 
most impressed was Cyril Manning's “ Stein 
Song,” in which Cyril Clark, Bill Clayton, 
Reg White and Maurice Holstock gave a 
lashing indication of Germans emancipated 
from occupationary restraints. 

The decor was simple and good, giving 
point to sophistication in material and polish 
in performance. Production was by Cyril 
Curtis. H.G.M. 


This revue has now been acquired by the Irving for 
late-night presentation to follow the current production 
**On with the New.” 





“The 


Return” 


at the 


Duchess 


CENES from the moving 
play by Bridget Boland 
(author of “ Cockpit”), which 
has brought Flora Robson back 
to the West End in a strongly 
dramatic role. The story tells 
of Sister Agatha (Agatha Fos- 
dyke), a nun in an enclosed 
order, who renounces her vows 
after thirty-six years and re- 
turns to the world. The play 
effectively with 
Sister Agatha’s struggle to ad- 
just herself to a life grown 
entirely different from the one 
she knew in 1913. 


deals most 


A strong cast support Miss 
Robson and the play is directed 
with insight by Michael Mac- 
Owan. The settings are by 
Fanny Taylor. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Above: The opening scene in the Convent Parlour. The 

Mother Superior (Enid Lindsey) tells the Chaplain 

(Ernest Jay) of Sister Agatha’s desire to leave the Order 
and asks him to dissuade her. 


Below: The Mother Superior, who has known Sister 
Agatha since she was a child, tries to persuade the nun 
that her loss of faith is only a passing phase. 





Three weeks later in 
the living room of the 
Swithins’ flat in London, 
Agatha tells Peter and 
Angela how she_ had 
visited her old home in 
the country only to find 


it turned into offices and 
to discover that everyone 
in the village seemed too 
well-cared-for by the 
State to need her charity. 


Some months later, 
Agatha, in her effort to 
find useful charitable 
work to do, attaches her- 
self to a youth club and 
is seen, right, with the 
ebullient Youth Club 
organiser, Cyril Plummer 
(Roy Malcolm), who is 
discussing the club time- 
table with her. 


It is three months before Sister Agatha finally 
leaves the convent. She has learnt that her 
only sister is dead, but her nephew and his 
young wife offer to give her a home and come 
to fetch her, bringing clothes for the journey. 
But when she first leaves the convent Sister 
Agatha is appalled and frightened by the traffic 
in the street and, losing her nerve, rushes back 
to the Convent Parlour. She is also self- 
conscious about her clothes and = cannot 
accustom herself to modern woman's emanci- 
pation and make-up! But her kindly nephew 
and his wife (Peter Martyn and Ann Walford) 
manage to calm her down before she sets out 
again. 
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One night, a few weeks later, Agatha, 
still distressed, has a conversation with 
Peter and his wife in which they un- 
consciously throw light on her problem. 


In a moment of despair, feeling that she is ineffective 

in her new life, Agatha asks for the Chaplain’s help 

when he comes to tea. But he seems unable to 
help her in her spiritual conflict. 


Below: Agatha had left her nephew’s home that night and returned to the convent. The 

following afternoon Angela arrives and explains that she and her husband have been greatly 

influenced by Agatha’s brave struggle with life and that if she gives in now they too will lose 

faith. But Agatha had no intention of resuming her life in the convent, having returned only 

to tell the Mother Superior and the Chaplain that she is taking a paid job in a factory and to 

arrange for her annuity to be made over to her nephew. She has in fact come to terms with 
life at last. 





- The Bov Friend ”’ at Embassy Theatre 





Mr. Wilson has cleverly 
captured the spirit of the 
typical English musical 
comedy and the show is 
skilfully produced by 
Vida Hope, with décor 
by Reginald Woolley and 
dances arranged by John 
Heawood. Above left: 
Hugh Paddick as Percival 
Browne and Joan Stern- 
dale Bennett as Madame 
Dubonnet in whose 
finishing school near Nice 
the action takes place. 
It is 1926. Above: 
Maisie a pupil (Denise 
Hirst) and Bobby van 
Husen (Larry Drew) her 
boy friend dance the 
Charleston. Left: Lord 
and Lady _ Brockhurst 
(John Rutland and Beryl 
Cooke) run across some 
bathing belles from the 
school on the Plage. (L to 
R, Maria Charles, Julia 
Hunt and Joan Gadson). 





Scenes from Sandy Wilson’s delightfully nostalgic burlesque of the musical 
comedies of the 1920’s, which was first seen at the Players’ Theatre last year 


Right: Hortense, a French 
maid (Violetta) sings 
about love in “ It’s Nicer 
in Nice ” accompanied by 
the Boys and_= Girls. 
Below: The hero and 
heroine in a_ touching 
love scene. Polly Browne 
(Anne Rogers), a pupil at 
the school and_ the 
daughter of the million- 
aire Percival Browne, has 
fallen in love with Tony 
(Anthony Hayes) the page 
boy from the local dress 
establishment who is none 
other than the son of Lord 
and Lady _ Brockhurst. 
Below, right: Polly and 
Tony at the Fancy 
Dress Carnival held that 
night on the terrace of 
the Cafe Pataplon. After 
various misunderstand- 
ings Tony’s true identity 
is discovered and all ends 
happily. 


As we write news comes 

that The Boy Friend 

is to be transferred to the 
West End. 








Creative Artists 
in the Theatre 


by 
Elizabethe 
H C Corathiel 


A scene from the last act 
of * Arabella’? the Richard 
Strauss opera which was 
performed by the Bavarian 
State Opera at Covent Gar- 
den last year. The Helmut 
Jiirgens settings for this 
opera were much admired. 


(Picture by Rudolf Betz) 


& Helmut Jurgens 


HE successful season of Strauss operas 

at Covent Garden given by the Bavarian 
State Opera last autumn brought to the 
notice of a wider public the work of a noted 
Continental artist, Helmut Jiirgens. 

He was not entirely an unknown quantity 
in this country, for he had already produced 
a marked impact on progressive theatre-art 
by his contribution to the Edinburgh 
Festival. Nevertheless, his handling of the 
two principal Strauss works in their entirely 
new productions at Covent Garden burst 
upon the general public as a pleasant sur- 
prise and confirmed the good reports that 
had preceded Herr Jiirgens from Diisseldorf, 
Frankfurt, Munich and other cities where his 
artistry is very well known. 

Opera has always been Herr Jiirgens’ chief 
love, and the angle of his approach to it 
rests firmly on his knowledge and scholarly 
appreciation of music. In his view, the stage 
scene should not be merely a decorative 
background but an integral part of the 
musical creation as a whole. That is to say, 
the tonal quality and pattern must be taken 
just as carefully into account as the period 
in which the action takes place and the 
physical requirements of the plot’s unfolding. 

Because modern composers show a tend- 
ency to emancipate themselves from hide- 
bound traditions, Jiirgens feels particularly 
drawn to operas by men like Britten, 
Hindemith and Berg. Some of his biggest 
successes have been scored in this field. 
Nevertheless, he has a strong objection to 


innovations which have nothing but sensa- 
tion-value to commend them. “ Disciplined 
fantasy’ is a phrase he likes to employ, 
applying it constantly to any problem in 
stage-craft he is faced with the necessity of 
solving. 

It was precisely this quality of ordered 
imagination that appealed to him so much 
in the day-by-day English scene. Odd corners 
of Wren and Adams’ architecture, bits of 
Old Chelsea and the Inns of Court, Georgian 
vistas with their flat-fronted terrace houses, 
area-railings and pointed church-steeples 
even glimpses caught from a moving train, 
of formal suburban dormitory-towns with 
their toy-like little homes set amid blazing 
flower-gardens—tired his enthusiasm and 
sent him back to Germany in a fever of 
creative energy to put his new-found dis- 
coveries to some practical use. As an 
inspiration he insists that his recent study- 
trip to this country has been invaluatie. 

The link between idea and expression is 
not difficult to trace in Jiirgens’ work. In 
The Love of Danag he had the benefit of the 
composer's own suggestions, for although 
Richard Strauss did not live to see the Salz- 
burg world-premiére of his last opera, he 
was able to supervise a dress rehearsal of it 
which took place shortly before his death 
and he was himself a sufficiently experienced 
stage-craftsman (a distinction he shared with 
Richard Wagner) to give very distinct 
instructions as to his requirements. The 


(Continued on page 32) 











Above: A_ scene from 
The Love of Danae, an- 
other of the Richard 
Strauss operas presented 
by the Bavarian State 
Opera at Covent Garden. 
The picture gives an idea 
of the classic simplicity 
of Helmut Jiirgens’ 
designs for this work. 
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Above: The design by Jiir- 
gens for Act II of Faust. 


Left: Another example of 

the versatility of Helmut 

Jiirgens is this setting for 
The Mastersingers. 





“Birthday Honours ” at the Criterion 


The flighty Monica Bestwood (Moira Lister) Monica is very taken aback to find that her 

returns to her husband’s house with her friend husband (Hugh Latimer), far from objecting 

Peter Varley (David Stoll). Dr. Alec Bestwood to her friendship with another man, is only 

is a successful specialist who, it is rumoured too delighted with the situation. Piqued by 

is to be knighted, and his mother-in-law is most this she immediately ends her association 
anxious no scandal shall arise. with Peter. 


f= Zl 


Monica tells her 
mother (Marian 
Spencer) that she 
has grave suspicions 
about Alec’s feel- 
ings for his secre- 
tary. Left, Monica’s 
ugly-duckling _ sister, 
Beatrice (Jean St. 
Clair), listens with 
great interest. She 
has little sympathy 
for Monica’s matri- 
monial escapades, 
particularly as mar- 
riage seems to have 
passed her by. 





Scenes from the successful new light comedy by Paul Jones, presented by Donald Albery 
and directed by Nigel Patrick, which reached its 100th performance on Ist January 


Monica warns Elizabeth Wilton (Beryl Bax- Dr. Bestwood turns on the Titheridge family 

ter), Dr. Bestwood’s secretary, that she has and tells them in no uncertain terms that he 

no intention of sharing her husband. Mrs. is fed to the teeth with their behaviour. Monica 

Wilton, a war-widow, has no _ intention, comforts her mother while Elizabeth stands by 
however, of jeopardising her job. with a reviving drink. 


Beatrice, who had previously made advances to The final scene in the play. Monica 

Alec, now transfers her affections to the startled has departed with her mother for 

Peter. To everyone’s subsequent astonishment he Venice; likewise the honeymoon 

succumbs when he realises that she is just the girl couple, and now Elizabeth and Alec 
to be a farmer's wife. have the same idea. 
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Helmut Jurgens § (Contd.) 


working out of these instructions were, of 
course, Jiirgens’ own, and they offer an 
object lesson by which even a humble com- 
pany “ making do™ with odds and ends may 
benefit. It was strange, on the occasion of 
the fashionable London premiére, to see the 
vast stage of Covent Garden hung with a 
“ drape” of patterned cloth the colour of a 
brazen, sun-drenched Mediterranean sky, 
with small, stylised “clouds” spaced at 
intervals. Against this permanent back-cloth 
such scenery as there was had a three- 
dimensional quality and achieved the maxi- 
mum of effect by the very simplest means. 
Slender pillars, architectural benches, low 
rostrums and a few transparent curtains, 
some of them decorated with classical figures 
drawn in chalk-white outline, were the main 
ingredients, so that, although this opera has 
an exceptionally large number of scene- 
changes, all of them were accomplished in 
record time. Most important of all, the 
settings had a kind of ethereal, other-world 
quality which placed the singers moving in 
them on exactly the right plane, somewhere 
between Gods and Men. Never at any point 
did the scene obtrude or distract from the 
mood which throughout was expressed by 
the character of the music. 


“The music of Arabella has the same 
idyllic quality—a sort of crystalline, spring- 
like freshness, the very reflection of youth,” 
said Herr Jiirgens, “hence the scenery 
presented a somewhat similar problem, al- 
though this opera is not set in a demi-heaven, 
but in a very prosaic, if rather artificially 
romantic world in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The task here was to convey a realistic 
suggestion of period, coupled with the youth- 
ful gaiety and airy schwdrmerei the music so 
clearly conveys.” 

His solution was somewhat breath-taking. 
‘When the curtain rose for the first time on 
Arabella’s lovely glass ballroom there was 
an audible gasp before the polite audience 
broke down its reserve and burst into 
applause. Whole walls of glass in an 
apparently solid structure reached to the 
very top of the proscenium and extended, 
layer upon layer, as far as the eye could 


reach, groups of suspended global gaslamps 
seen through successive screens deepening 
the perspective. It was all as unsubstantial 
as a glimpse of fairy-land, yet so perfectly 
“in period” that it might well have been 
copied from a palatial hotel in the heyday 
of Imperial Vienna and it expressed to per- 
fection the mood and the music of Arabella’s 
romance. 

Then, in the final act, how perfectly the 
scene played its part! Could anything more 
clearly suggest music than this shadowed 
staircase (like an ascending scale) and the 
moonlight, filtered through the half-open 
jalousie, throwing bright, mysterious rays 
across the tell-tale bedroom door? How 
much is conveyed by the mere arrangement 
of the staircase, alcove and gallery, which in 
no way detract from the spaciousness of the 
vestibule area but present a variety of useful 
levels for the development of the action. 

In view of the fact that Herr Jiirgens’ sets 
show a marked advance on the ordinary 
painted scene, I asked him if a stage designer 
should have technical qualifications beyond 
those of a painter of pictures. 

“Stage craft is something quite different 
from studio craftsmanship,” he replied. 
* Builders of the most effective stage sets are 
not always the best artists—and painters of 
masterpieces are not always successful men 
of the theatre. In my opinion theatre-art 
should be approached precisely in the same 
way that the old Guilds approached the 
building of cathedrals—it is not the work of 
one man alone, but of a group of craftsmen 
working in perfect harmony and each con- 
tributing his share to the perfect whole. 
Naturally there must be one controlling brain 
—that of the designer—and he must be a 
technician versed in all branches, so that he 
can direct the entire work.” 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent ... . 


FTER her many flirtations with the New 

York stage, one trial marriage in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in the revue, /t's 
About Time, and one broken up affair in 
rehearsal with the straight comedy, Lily 
Henry, Hermione Gingold said she became 
known in England “ as the actress least likely 
to play Broadway.” This unthinkable situ- 
ation has now been set straight with her 
appearance in John Murray Anderson’s 
Almanac, where she has been received with 
solid enthusiasm, proving an_ excellent 
British export in that most treacherous 
commodity to send overseas, comedy. 

The revue itself, but certainly not the 
comedienne’s performance, has_ received 
mixed notices. It is an attempt at exact 
duplication of the lavish revues in their 
heyday and you can go right down the 
current cast and find their counterpart of 
the Thirties and Forties: Beatrice Lillie, Bert 
Lahr, Jane Frohman, Harriet Hoctor, Buddy 
and Vilma Ebsen, etc. There does not seem 
anything wrong in trying to repeat the basic 
formula and recapture the nostalgic past but 
Mr. Anderson is constantly defeated by the 
dullness of the songs and choreography. 
One can still vividly recall Miss Frohman, 
for example, stepping out in front of the 
curtain to sing “ The House Is Haunted ” 
but Polly Bergen doing the same for “I Dare 
to Dream” cannot be remembered five 
minutes later. (We have just checked our 
programme and see that the music for this 
number was composed by Michael Grace, 
the principal backer of the show. Our next 
thought was to complain about two pro- 
duction numbers, * The Nightingale and the 
Rose” and “ Ziegfeldiana,” so creakingly 
old fashioned and uninspired that we felt 
they should have been scrapped on the road 
no matter how much it cost to get them 
there. Our programme again informs us the 
lyricist for these two numbers is John 
Murray Anderson. (Enough said.) 

The great joy of Almanac is the sketches 
—-not a poor one among them. There is 
an extremely clever take-off of John Brown’s 
Body, the deadly, all-star reading of the 
Stephen Vincent Benet poem, currently tour- 
ing the United States, that was so carefully 
designed to be simplicity itself that it became 
unbearably pretentious. The revue version 


Mawby Green 


Billy De Wolfe and Hermione Gingold in their sketch 
“La Pistachio’’ in John Murray Anderson’s new 
show ‘** Almanac,” which is reviewed below. 


(Photo by Will Rapport) 


” 


is called “Don Brown’s Body,” a reading 
of a Mickey Spillane detective story, and it 
is to be hoped the devastation is so complete 
that it sends this type of entertainment back 
to the lecture halls where it belongs. A 
good take-off of Daphne Du Maurier’s My 
Cousin Rachel is also on hand by the same 
author, Jean Kerr, wife of the New York 
Herald Tribune’s drama critic, whose notice 
for Almanac, incidentally, was lukewarm; a 
neat, naughty blackout by Arthur Macrae, 
which first appeared in London’s The Lyric 
Revue; a reasonably successful combination 
of Little Women, Wish You Were Here and 
the Pulitzer Prize play, Picnic, with Miss 
Gingold playing the “ pretty one,” the most 
beautiful girl in town; and from her own 
British successes, the comedienne has brought 
“The Cello,” the sad saga of the old gal 
whose posture has conformed to the instru- 
ment; “Which Witch?” and “European 
Express,” the amusing nonsense of two 
biddies in a train compartment sharing a 
thermos bottle of port wine. 





The great triumph of the evening, however, 
is the sketch “ Dinner for One” by Lauri 
Wylie, which is already being referred to as 
a comic classic. Whether it has also been 
brought over from England, we do not know. 
It is a one joke sketch, with a wonderfully 
sly, bawdy topper, absolutely brilliantly 
performed by Miss Gingold as an ancient 
grande dame dining alone with the five 
vacant chairs of former admirers and Billy 
De Wolfe as the butler, who must fill in for 
each of them. Here, Miss Gingold turns 
her amazing discipline and extraordinary 
ability as a character actress into something 
outrageously funny. It is strange that these 
two qualities should be the backbone of 
her humour. 

Obviously, Miss Gingold is not in the least 
overshadowed by the large, opulent pro- 
duction around her despite the fact she has 
previously been confined to intimate West 
End revues, and her appearances in Almanac 
are fewer, operating on the old vaudeville 
adage of “leave them wanting more.” She 
is also, we rather suspect, after her previous 
ill-fated ventures in America, being a very 
good girl, playing the show exactly as it was 
rehearsed and done on the pre-Broadway 
tryout, and it is to be hoped she soon 
thumbs her nose at all this nonsense, allow- 
ing for some moments of inspirational mad- 
ness to creep into her performance when 
the fancy strikes. That is all she needs now 
to take her place among the very top, 
favourite American comediennes. 

With the New York newspaper strike last- 
ing eleven days, for awhile it looked like the 
much discussed question of the critics’ power 
in determining the success or failure of a 
play was going to receive some concrete 
answers. Unfortunately for the theatre 
debaters, only two shows arrived during this 
period, hardly enough to come to any 
conclusions. 

A musical version of Kismet starring 
Alfred Drake immediately established itself 
as a hit without the morning after reviews. 
It was also obvious on second night that 
Kismet was a type of show that did not 
need any notices to get along and was 
actually better off without them, falling right 


into the Wish You Were Here and Can-Can 
category, which survived everything the 
critics could throw at them. These shows, 
we imagine, represent a reaction against the 
well-integrated show—probably meaning 
everything wonderful stems from an intelli- 
gent book, but commonly referred to as 
“arty "—by a large segment of the paying 
public, who wish to be entertained on a 
more elementary level, preferring to leave 
their heads and their hearts at home for a 
change. Thus Kismet is almost a master- 
piece in catering to this audience. It is like 
receiving a gift wrapped in the most colour- 
ful and expensive paper and ribbons, but 
the present itself, alas, is strictly five and ten 
cent. store merchandise. 

The Arabian Night background gives the 
setting and costume designer, Lerauel Ayers, 
a chance to drip lavish exoticism all over 
the stage. If his designs are not particularly 
original, they are, after all, only meant to 
carry out the story book pattern of the 
production. Choreographer Jack Cole’s 
modern stylised conceptions of oriental 
dances are easily the high spot of the enter- 
tainment, with his dancers exercising and 
controlling more muscles than you ever 
dreamed existed in the human body. The 
entire company is the best looking in town, 
which is almost always the case with a 
production that has been assembled out 
Hollywood way—the combined efforts of the 
above, of course, meaning sex and sensuality 
are the words for Kismet. 

Alfred Drake as Hajj, the poet, beggar and 
dashing scoundrel, proves once again he is 
the number one man in musical comedy. 
His previous triumphs were in Oklahoma! 
and Kiss Me, Kate, but his performance in 
Kismet is probably a greater achievement 
considering some of the appalling lines he 
is given to say. They are designed to 
intimidate the actor—embarrass him off the 
stage—but Mr. Drake does not flinch for a 
moment. He is the master of every stale 
joke, throwing them away with such exag- 
gerated carelessness or hamming them up to 
such preposterous proportions as to be 
almost funny. As a singer and seller of 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The 
Salzburg 


Festivals 
by 
Alfred H Unger 


Dr Unger concludes his 
review of the 1953 
Salzburg Festival 


Caspar Neher’s Setting for the last scene of ‘* Der Prozess.”’ 


HE highlight—or should I say “ sensa- 

tion”—of the 1953 Salzburg Festival, 
was the world premiére of an opera by an 
Austrian composer of the younger genera- 
tion, Gottfried von Einem, with a libretto 
by Boris Blacher and H. v. Cramer, based 
on Franz Kafka’s novel Der Prozess (The 
Trial). 

Some of our readers will remember the 
West End production of a play adaptation 
of this novel by André Gide and Jean-Louis 
Barrault. Though this production did not 
succeed, it was nevertheless a most impres- 
sive play, which conveyed to the audience 
much of the irrational idea on which the 
Kafka novel is. based. 

The opera-librettists have closely followed 
the story of the novel, which tells of the 
arrest of the bank clerk, Josef K. for no 
apparent reason; his trial; his attempts to 
disengage himself from the net which his 
unknown enemies have thrown over him, 
and his final execution. In short, the 
nightmare of a schizophrenic with a persecu- 
tion complex and a story which has been 
given various philosophical and religious 
interpretations. 

It is Einem’s second opera. His first, 
Danton’s Tod, had its world premiére in 
Salzburg five years ago. This was an opera 
praised by many, sharply criticised by some, 
but on the whole the work of a most 
promising composer. Expectations now ran 
high, and very few new operas have been 
given such publicity in recent years. 
Whether this publicity was justified or not is 
difficult to decide even after the Salzburg 
production, for opinions were rather divided. 

Gottfried von Einem, the composer, is a 
follower of a theory of Busoni’s, who con- 
tended that the dialogue on the stage need 
not express what the music and the orchestra 


expresses. Stage and orchestra should be in 
contrapuntal relation; they should supple- 
ment each other and not be equivalents, as 
with Wagner and Richard Strauss. Thus 
Einem refrained from using “ leitmotifs.” 
He created a characteristic atmosphere for 
each of the nine scenes, with an awareness 
of the effects Puccini, Richard Strauss and 
Alban Berg achieved; admirable in_ its 
expression of factual moments. But the 
facts of the story are the least relevant 
matter. It should have been the supreme 
task of the composer to tackle the irrational 
contents of this unique work of literature 
and to make us feel the reality, which can- 
not be expressed by words alone and which 
lingers between the lines of the book. He 
did, no doubt, attempt this; but whether he 
has succeeded in translating Kafka into 
music was answered by many critics with a 
questionmark. If we could take from the 
opera the heavy Kafka mortgage, the music 
would have to be considered in a different 
light. Still, many observers had the impres- 
sion that a progressive stage could not 
ignore this work and listed it as one of the 
few new operas of significance. 

It should, of course, be recorded that the 
production was of a standard worthy of'a 
great operatic masterpiece. Josef K. was 
sung by the well-known Wagner singer Max 
Lorenz; Lisa della Casa appeared in three 
different female parts; Karl Boehm, whom I 
mentioned before, was the conductor; and 
one of Germany’s foremost directors, Oscar 
Fritz Schuh, produced in a truly imagina- 
tive way which revealed his close study of 
the original novel and which conveyed to 
the audience much of its uncanny, night- 
marish and even religious atmosphere. 

The performance met with a tremendous 
reception. 





Where to Dine 
before and after 
the Gheatre 


We recommend these restaurants 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Hote and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





LEONI’S 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved 
12.15—11 p.m. 


Sundays 
6.45—10 p.m. 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE -GERRARD 9585 & 4809 


Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





INTIMATE SURROUNDINGS 


LITTLE AKROPOLIS 


10 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON wW1 
SPECIALISING IN GREEK DISHES 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


LICENSED 
Tel: MUSeum 8198 








| Houghton, 


| Theatre 
| attempting a duplication in New York was 
| born 


| Behoes from Broadway (( onid.) 
| songs, 
Borodin, jazzed up for the juke boxes by 


in this case those of Alexander 


Robert Wright and George Forrest, he is 
also unequalled in the field, and so when 


| the curtain falls on this lavish production 
| on the lone figure of Mr. Drake on the big 


stage, it is a well-deserved tribute to his 
status as star. 

Sharing in the vocal honours, although her 
acting part is limited to sweet girl mooning, 


| is lovely Doretta Morrow, who won her 
| mark as Tuptim in The King and I and went 
| on to the movies to co-star with Mario Lanza 


in Because You're Mine. 
A play that looked forward to getting 


| the critics’ notices and full newspaper sup- 


port was the late Sidney Howard’s Madam, 
Will You Walk starring Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn. On second night, Norris 
one of the founders of The 
Phoenix Theatre with T. Edward Hambleton, 


| made a short speech announcing the reviews 
| in the strikeless areas around New York 


were favourable and urged the audience, if 


| they enjoyed the show, to hurry and tell 


their friends to buy tickets. Publicity is what 
the Phoenix Theatre needs for it is a new 
venture in theatre patterned after the Lyric 
in Hammersmith. This idea of 


during a luncheon between Mr. 
Houghton and Pamela Brown in 1952, when 


| this exceptional actress said her next venture 


was to join John Gielgud in Hammersmith 
in a series of plays they had both long 
wanted to do but were tagged as uncom- 


| mercial for the West End. 


The Phoenix is housed in a modern 
theatre, well away from Broadway, and 
tickets are in the same popular price range 
that lures huge audiences to the New York 
City Theatre Company during its season. 
To make this possible, for the productions 
are limited to about six weeks and must pay 
for themselves within this short time, actors, 
directors, etc., work for a very modest 
pittance. In return, they are given an oppor- 
tunity to develop freely, experiment, without 
being plagued with the occupational fear of 


| “[T must be in a smash hit.” Still, how 
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7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 
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TEMPLE BAR 9541 














Echoes from Broadway (C onid.) 


many top flight stars are going to risk 
receiving unflattering or modest notices in 
off-beat plays, where the chances of not 
always coming out on top are at their 
highest, remains to be seen. So far only a 
second production has been announced, 
Robert Ryan in Coriolanus. 

Madam, Will You Walk was first produced 
in 1939 and starred the late George M. 
Cohan but closed on the road before coming 
to New York. It is a fantasy, giving a twist 
to the Faust legend, and rather in the 
Saroyan vein. A spinsterish heiress returns 
from Ireland each summer to steaming New 
York to sponsor a series of concerts in 
Central Park in memory of her father, a 
grafting politician who died in jail. Not 
satisfied that this is exactly the way she 
wishes to repay the citizens of New York 
and honour the deceased, she enters into a 
pact with a devil in morning clothes to bring 
real happiness to the average man by pro- 
viding the opportunity to develop his innate 
artistic talents and letting him cut the ties 
of convention. This leads to a merry mix- 
up in Central Park and a subsequent trip 
to a comically unsympathetic court, but the 
wise devil and his now alluring disciple 
make their point. 

It is an interesting play, slow in getting 
started and a bit familiar these days in its 
philosophy, but worth a hearing. It reveals 
Sidney Howard’s good mind at work and his 
scrupulous craftsmanship, perhaps a bit too 
scrupulous for this kind of play, which to 
be completely successful must give the 
illusion of having been improvised on the 
spot. It also does not offer any particular 
challenge to the two stars. 

When the New York notices finally 
appeared, they were pleasantly encouraging, 
and it is to be hoped this is sufficient for 
serious- minded theatregoers, 


The Stars say— 


oni S Cremine 


The Ideal Cleansing Cream 


It removes make-up 
quickly and easily ! 


1Jolb size—only 4/ . 

(Post Free 4/6) Delicately Perfumed 

Crowe’s Cremine is obtainable 

from: Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 

London, W.C., and all High Class Chemists and Stores. 
Trade inquiries to the sole distributors: W. B. Cartwright 
Utd., Manufacturing Chemists, Rawdon, Nr. Leeds. 











THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a _ boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS: 


Jan: THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL 
3, edited by Frances Stephens. A 
pictorial record of the year. Published 
at 18s., a saving of 10s. 6d. 


Mar: MISS HORNIMAN AND THE 
GAIETY THEATRE, by Rex Pogson. 
Foreword by St. John Ervine. 25 
illustrations. Published at 21s., a 
saving of 13s. 6d. 

May: THE THEATRE NOW, by 
Harold Hobson. A stimulating analy- 
sis of the connection between the 
theatre today and the ideas, motives 
and morals of contemporary life. 
Published at 15s., a saving of 7s. 6d. 
Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 
no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of buying 
past selections in stock at the special 
Club price. 

A recent unsolicited testimonial from hundreds: 
“I have found your extremely good selection of 


theatrical books most interesting and informa- 
tive.’’—D. S. Tait, Hamilton, New Zealand. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4, 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I! 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one — s _Subscription 

books). $7.00 J.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. Soma six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


State Mr., Mrs. or Miss 


ADDRESS 


BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers. 











NATIONAL CINEMA SERIES 
Under the general editorship of Roger Manvell 





* 


French Film 


By GEORGES SADOUL 





With the increasing popularity of continental 
films in this country, this book is_ indis- 
pensable reading for selective cinemagoers. 
Illustrated with over 100 stills. 16s. net. 


IN THE SAME SERIES 


Italian Cinema 15s., Scandinavian Film 15s., 20 Years of British Film 10s. 6d. 





* 


FALCON PRESS 


6 & 7 CROWN PASSAGE, PALL MALL, LONDON SW1 











NEW YEAR SELECTIONS 
(All Full Length Plays) 


A Gentleman's Daughters. New Period 
Comedy. Aimée Stuart 2m. 6w 
A Tale of two Swans. New all Women 
Play. T. B. Morris llw. 
Anyone at Home? Brightly written ; 
farcical Comedy. C. Garth 3m 6w 
Haul for the Shore. Comecy ‘Sure fire 
success." J. McConnel 5m. 4w. 





Plays sent on approval 


*‘DEANE’S”’ 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON WCl1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111 





JOLLY 


will type it for you 
TYPING & DUPLICATING 


26 Charing Cross Road, London WC 2 


TEM 5588 FRE 8640 

















TURBINE VACUUM CLEANING OF 


THEATRE CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 
SOFT FURNISHINGS & 
INTERIOR SURFACES 
BY 
THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Telephone SLOane 2101-2-3 








A CENTRAL MEETING PLACE 


% Rendezvous for Players and Playgoers 
* Regular Seasons of Plays and 
Late Night Intirnate Revues 
* Licensed till midnight 
Lounge. . Food counter. 
Ask for details of Membership Subscription 


IRVING THEATRE CLUR 
17 Irving Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2 
WHitehall 8657, 3678 














WINDRAM 


Manufacturers of theatrical fireproof 
FLORAL DECORATIONS 
Since 1911 


12 Cecil Court 
London, W.C.2 Te 





1.: TEM 3391 




















Books for 


Theatrelovers 


Behind-the-scenes picture of 
Alec Guinness (in his Father 
Brown costume) with Kenneth 
Tynan, author and critic. Mr. 
Tynan is holding a copy of his 
latest book ** Alec Guinness ” 
(Rockliff 12/6 net) which con- 
tains his appreciation of the 
great actor, together with a 
most comprehensive collection 
of pictures covering the whole 
of Mr, Guinness’s career as 
actor and film star 


French Film by Georges Sadoul (The Falcon 
Press, 16/- net). 

The latest in the most interesting National 
Cinema Series published under the general 
editorship of Dr. Roger Manvell, this new 
volume covers most exhaustively the unique 
contribution which France has made to the 
development of the art of the film. Georges 
Sadoul is obviously highly qualified to pre- 


sent his case and the many illustrations bring 
back nostalgic memories of many a French 
film which has delighted with its realism or 


its irresistible humour. The historical survey 
begins in 1890 with pioneers Lumiére, Méliés 
and Zecca, and finishes with the post-war 
period up to 1950. There is a most interest- 
ing section on the French film under the 
Occupation and the international aspect of 
France’s contribution is underlined in refer- 
ences to the work of such famous directors 
as Jean Vigo, Jean Cocteau, René Clair and 
Jean Renoir. M. Sadoul suggests that the 
future of the French film is fraught with 
problems but is confident that after the 
uncertainties of the present a new upsurging 
is inevitable. 


Preparation for the Ballet by N. Nicolaeva- 
Legat (Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd., 
15/- net). 

Madame Nadine Nicolaeva-Legat, widow 
of Nicholas Legat and leading personality 
of the contemporary ballet world, is now 
perhaps best-known in this country for her 
great work in instructing the young. Mme. 
Legat’s book is both interesting and infor- 
mative and is aimed largely at helping young 
students. to a real understanding of the art 
of ballet. The practice of Yoga and the 
Yoga philosophy are used extensively by 
this great teacher and those who have had 


the opportunity of witnessing the work of 
her pupils (her ballet boarding school at 
Tunbridge Wells is world-famous) will know 
how effective the Legat system is. The book 
has many delightful pictures, all of Mme. 
Legat’s pupils—many young — children 
included, and cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to the young student and parents alike. 
There is a preface by Sir Paul Dukes. 


Kate Terry Gielgud. An Autobiography 
(Max Reinhardt Ltd., 2\/- net). 

The legendary Terry charm peeps out of 
every page of this absorbing book and 
inevitably there are many fascinating reminis- 
cences of that great theatrical family from 
the mid-nineteenth century onwards. Kate 
Terry Gielgud is a woman of fine sensitivity 
and wide culture who in her long life has 
associated with the great ones of the theatre, 
and her love of the art, stimulated by the 
work of her distinguished actor son, Sir John 
Gielgud, who has contributed the Intro- 
duction, remains undimmed. 


Conquest by Frances 
Allen, 21/- net). 
Written by Frances Fleetwood in collabor- 
ation with Betty Conquest this is the story 
of a famous theatrical family which throws 
a great deal of light on that unique British 
institution, the pantomime. 


Fleetwood (WU. H. 





IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS. 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM 1 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M 
Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

















NOW AVAILABLE 
The Brilliant New Comedy 


YOUR WORLD & MINE 
by Frank Harris 
“An Evening Full of Laughs.” 
Entertainment.” 1 Simple Interior. 
Professional and Amateur Enquiries :— 
MARGERY VOSPER LTD 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


100% 
5m. 4f 











A BOOK OF 42 LONDON THEATRES showing 
Seating plans; 2/6 from ticket agents and book- 

shops or direct, 2d. extra postage unsealed. See front 

cover. 
CTORS 
trained) 


and ACTRESSES (experienced 
Particularly DRAMATIC 
required by Christchurch Studio Theatre (non- 
Professional)), 156a Albany Street, Regents Park, 
W.1. Write full particulars to theatre or telephone 
TERminus 2079. 
RAMATIC Societies, Managements or Authors can 
Stage Production or tryouts at Irving Theatre. 
wrens Street, Leicester Square, London. WHltehall 
3578. 
IGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 
figure sketching. Details to major applicants. 
5 aaa mae Dept. T.W., Mono House, London, 
coh 


and/or 
ACTRESS 


MPROVE YOUR TECHNIQUE: Course of 12 lessons 

in Diction, Script Reading, General Stage Deport- 
ment. Small class, individual attention. Commencing 
13th January and weekly under Miss Margaret Vines 
(ate B.B.C. Repertory), at Prestons’ Stage Training 
School, 10/11 Gt. Newport Street, W.C. (Leicester 
Square Tube), Expert tuition in many other subjects. 
Fees moderate. Enquiries TER. 5184, by post, or 
between 12-1 p.m. at the school. 


TEIGNMOUTH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
DEN PAVILION 
TENDERS are invited from interested persons for the 
following Rights at the above Pavilion for one or 
more Seasons commencing with the 1954 Season, each 
Season to be from Mid-June to Mid-September:— 
(a) First Class Summer Show, or 
(b) ed Class Summer Show and Light Refreshment 
ights. 

The Hall is equipped as a Concert Hall and has 
efficient lighting equipment suitable for stage productions 
and unlicensed Light Refreshment Bars service facilities. 
Seating capacity 450-500. 

Further particulars and Conditions of Letting can 
be obtained from the Clerk of the Council, Council 
Offices, Bitton House, Teignmouth. 

The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. Tenders in envelopes endorsed ‘* Den 
Pavilion ’’ must be received by the undersigned not 
later than 12 noon on Thursday, 21st January 1954. 

T. W. LEE EDWARDS, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Counci! Offices, Bitton House, 
Teignmouth. 
31st December 1953. 


ARIAN NAYLOR HOLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS, 
Three Arts Centre, London. W.1. Weekends, 
Easter, Summer Day or Evening. Syllabus from 
Registrar: Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 
WANTED PHOTOGRAPHS of Principals, or scenes 
from “The Pink Lady,”’ American musical 
comedy played at Globe Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, 1912. Also any programmes. magazines, or 
newspaper articles concerning same. Write J. N. B. 
Hill, 939 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 


Jones's Mayor of Torontal. Bronwen Davies acted with 
imaginative fee.ng as Antigone and she was well sup- 
ported by Francis Richardson as Creon and Peter 
Sawford as Chorus. 

On 7th, 8th and 9th December, at the Fortune 
Theatre, Midlarid Bank Dramatic Society staged Martin 
Vale’s The Two Mrs. Carrolls, a sensational drama 
making great demands on the actress cast for the second 
Mrs. Carroll. Barbara Coldwell imparted to the rdéle 
the right blend of pathetic charm and emotional power. 
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Amateur Stage 


O help the vast number of frustrated and potential 
dramatists, the Tavistock Repertory Company are 
holding a competition for the writing of One Act 
Plays, and will produce the plays adjudged to be the 
best works for public performance at their headquarters, 

the Tower Theatre, Canonbury Place, London, N.1. 
Entries will be accepted subject to the following 

conditions: 

1. All plays submitted must be written in the English 
language clearly and legibly typed, one side only of 
the paper, and must be securely fastened together. 
The manuscript must bear no indication of any kind 
as to its Author's identity. 

. Entries cannot be accepted if they have already 
been published, or have been professionally produced. 

. In performance, entries must run for not less than 
twenty-five and not more than forty § minutes. 
N.B.—-Publishers rarely accept one act plays which 
run for more than thirty minutes in performance. 

. Each entry must be accompanied by: 

(a) A completed entry form. 

(b) A postal order for fifteen 
entry fee. 

(c) A stamped unsealed enevelope bearing the name 
and address of the Competitor for the return of 
the manuscript. 

Competitors may 

provided a postal 

each manuscript. 
other form. 

6. All entries must be addressed to:— 

** One Act Play Competition,” 

Tavistock Repertory Company (London), 
The Tower Theatre, 
Canonbury Place, London, N.1. 
and must be received not later than 3ist January 
1954. 


The Company of Saints are to present Hamlet at 
the Marlborough Hall, Wimbledon, on the 7th, 8th 
and 9th January. Tickets can be obtained at the door 
or from the following: Mr. Bernard Paddick, 23 South 
Lane, New Malden, Surrey, and Mr, Leslie Harrison, 
18 Groveland Way, New Malden. 


The Winifred Akroyd Players are presenting The 
White Sheep of the Family, a felonious comedy by 
L. du Garde Peach and Ian Hay, for their first play 
in the New Year, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
21st, 22nd and 23rd January, at 7.30 p.m., and Sunday 
24th at 5.30 p.m. 

The Rutland Gate Players are to present The Invisible 
Export, a new comedy in five acts after the ‘* Restoration 
manner ”’ by Peter S. Preston, at the Twentieth Century 
Theatre, Westbourne Grove, on 19th and 20th January. 

The Progress Theatre, Reading, will present Eleanor 
Faricon’s The Silver Curlew with music by Clifton 
Parker, from 6th to 13th January. 

The Middlesborough Little Theatre will 
Othello from 28th January to 6th February. 

The Mountview Theatre Club, Hornsey, are to present 
The Sleeping Beauty, another original pantomime. 
Book and Lyrics are by Charles Courtney and George 
Halse, with music by Winifred Cramlen. All are 
members of the Club. The pantomime will run for 
two weeks from I1th January. 

The Talisman Theatre Players’, Kenilworth, ninth 
** All-Star’ pantomime The Sleeping Beauty, written 
and devised by Anthony Farmer, opened with a gala 
performance on Boxing Day, thereafter performances 
were nightly at 7.30 p.m, with two performances on 
Saturdays at 5 p.m. and 8 p.m., but there will be no 
performance on Mondays 4th, 11th or 18th January. 
The run will end on Saturday 23rd January. 

The Lensbury-Britannic Players next production will 
be Noél Coward's Design for Living, at the Fortune 
Theatre on 4th, Sth and 6th February. 

This is the Dramatic Society for the ** Shell *’ Group 
of Companies and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
formed originally in 1921 as a Musical Society, which 
over the years has gradually evolved into a purely 
Dramatic Society. 

London County Council Staff Dramatic Club cele- 
brated their Golden Jubilee at the Cripplegate Theatre 
on 2nd, 3rd and 4th December with a notable perform- 
ance of Anouilh’s Antigone, preceded by Gwenyth 


(Continued foot of previous column) 


shillings (15/-) as 


send in any number of entries 
order for 15/- is enclosed with 
Fees will not be accepted in any 


present 











WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL | p | AYS now available for 
of SINGING and | AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
DRAMATIC ART LTD | 


Principal: W A INTENT TO MURDER ADAM’S APPLE. 
rrlghigs aga neers Gripping Murder Thril- Brilliant Comedy. 8m. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING ler. 3m. 3f_ 1 set.5/3.  3f. 1 set. 5/3. 


HARVEY. The famous OUR 
SINGING LESSONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN | | comedy success. 6m, ite WAS one. 
Diploma at the end of two-year course | i ; wae ne 4m. 3f. 1 set. 5/3. 
Students accepted Jan, May, Sept RETURNS. Family LAURA. _ First - class 
Comedy. 5m. 7f. 1 mystery drama. 5m. 
APPLY SECRETARY set. 5/3. 3f. 1 set. 5/3. 
CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 THE THIRD VISITOR. BLACK CHIFFON. 
Pee, Comedy-thrill 6 Lesley Storm’s brilliant 
(FREmantle 2958) of. 2 tg "4/3. “a and ” ene drama. 
QUEEN’ ELIZABETH 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3. 
SLEPT HERE. The A LADY MISLAID. 
| | smash-hit comedy. Delightful sage 
Py & | | 7m. 6f. 1 set. 5/3. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3. 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post tree) to: 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


Established 1830 | | 75 Berwick Street, London W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 


include: 

















FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE : : = s = Ses 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 


latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy — be — post paid on 
receipt ° app ication 
arts 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD i aad 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 | M A G A Z I N E 


T7518 





























COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 


EVANS ONE - ACT PLAYS BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 





New titles:— THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 


| | RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
THE BESPOKE OVERCOAT DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 
Wolf Mankowitz 


Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
DRUMS OF DELIVERANCE £6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to:- 
Aubrey Feist 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
THE DEVIL’S FOUR-POSTER | Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 


Aubrey Feist | Se : erarceisranymnaTarsese 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ., W.C.1 | RE Se 
| > QUALITY 
~ | SOUND 
The F ~aranein Moore Theatre Studios EQUIPMENT 


Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald U inci 
sed by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Wolfit, C.B-E.; E. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer; Equipment available on hire for long or short 
Margaret Halstan; pe mice {ot the Pasadena periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 
ayhouse ’ ‘ 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING | THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 


for CAREERS in the THEATRE Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
Auditions by appointment: The Secreta | 


25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 | | | = : aero 
SLIM iewecxs_on Dinely Rehearsal Studios 
MONEY REFUNDED Office: 1 ——- Terrace 


Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to rylebone High Street, W1 
take internally, no _ exercises, no _ rigorous Opp. Royal ean usic. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert. and | STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S.53), 3 Grand | SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
Parade, Brighton. | INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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